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PATRIOTISM: ITS DEFECTS, ITS DANGERS AND 
ITS DUTIES. 

BY THE EIGHT BEV. WILLIAM CBOSWELL DOAHE, 
BISHOP OF ALBANY. 



Theee must be some confusion, in the application at least, 
of this great word if, on the one hand, it can be called, as it 
ought to be, the highest civic virtue and the noblest earthly 
motive, while on the other, there can be truth in Johnson's fam- 
ous epigram, " Patriotism is the last refuge of a .scoundrel." 
And the confusion arises partly from the complex character of 
the thought, and partly from the gross misuse of the word. The 
thought is complex plainly. Probably its most concrete express- 
ion is in the well-known lines of Sir Walter Scott : 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
' This is my own, my native land ? "' 

But what about the splendid array of colonial representatives 
in the Queen's Jubilee procession, brimming over with enthusi- 
asm for an empire which counts among its subjects people born 
under every sky, people who began their lives as subjects of other 
sovereigns and citizens of other states ? And what about this 
composite citizenship of our own, so largely composed of men of 
" all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues" ? What is 
the patria in which these are the patriots ? It is not the native 
land, it is not always the land of adoption. For sometimes, as 
one said about a church with an unpopular rector, which had dis- 
carded pew rents and taken to the offertory system for main- 
tenance, "this church is supported by iwvoluntary contribu- 
tions," the British patriots of to-day became such in many in- 
stances very involuntarily, at the beginning. The fact is, that 
the difficulty in defining a patriot begins with the difficulty of 
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defining patria — the Fatherland, as the Germans translate, the 
mother country, as we rather say in English. Whether it means 
the country that fathers or mothers us, or the country of our 
fathers and mothers, depends upon circumstances. The native 
land, literally, is, of course, the latter, the land in which we 
were born. And the real instinct of patriotism finds its first 
place and finest reason there. 

The Et. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, in a very noble speech at 
Glasgow, on the occasion of his installation as Lord Rector of the 
University, makes some curious statements as to the etymology of 
the word "patriot," which we use so freely and with such various 
meanings now. Dr. Murray, the editor of the new English Dic- 
tionary, is his authority for saying that the word is French in its 
origin and belongs to the fifteenth century, when, however, it 
meant simply a citizen. In the English literature of the six- 
teenth century it occurs, but always qualified with au adjective 
describing the kind of citizen it meant. The translators of the 
King James version in the seventeenth century use it, as does 
Milton, in this way, with " good" or " worthy " before it. And 
Dryden first gave it its specific meaning as needing no qualifica- 
tion whatever : 

"A patriot's all-atoning name." 
The question is whether it is a safe word to use now, without a 
qualifying adjective ; whether there are not bad and unworthy 
patriots so-called, as well as good and worthy. Certainly when 
one traces the word back to France, realizes that it meant 
"citizen," and then remembers what that word stood for in the 
leveling and lowering horrors of the French Revolution, one feels 
inclined to doubt whether a patriot, per se, especially whether a 
patriot, a se — self-styled, that is — is absolutely the best citizen. 

Mr. Chamberlain says that " the sentiment of patriotism must 
be found in something more than attachment to the soil, which 
might be attributed to a fungus. It depends on the pursuit of 
common interests, the defence of a common independence and 
the love of common liberties. It is strengthened by a common 
history and common traditions, and it is part of a national char- 
acter formed under these conditions." Dr. Huntington's defini- 
tion of nationality in his Bedell lectures for 1897 lies along the 
same line. " The three all important notes of nationality are 
polity, territory, sovereignty. There must be discipline, there 
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must be area, there must be independence. A nation is a people 
organized under one civil polity, established upon a definite ter- 
ritory, and possessed of sovereign power." Bat Mr. Chamberlain 
qualifies his definition in a way that seems to me somewhat dan- 
gerous and destructive of the finer thought. "Patriotism," he 
says, " implies an exclusive preference." But why exclusive ? 
There is a'grand statement about this question in the book which 
contains for some of us authoritative truth : " God has made of 
one (blood being only 'a suggestive definition of the manner of the 
unity of man), God has made of one all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed (or their appointed seasons) and the bounds of 
their habitation." Certainly this means a nnity of peoples in the 
purpose of God ; and His further purpose in their distribution 
over the face of the earth, within the bounds of their habitation. 
By whatever means, of conquest, of eradication, of commingling, 
the bounds of the habitations of man are allotted, or at least 
allowed, by God. And through all distances, divisions, diver- 
sities, there is behind everything a unity of the human race, — a 
common origin which cannot be left out of account ; a " parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world." I do not dwell upon 
the more sacred knitting together wrought out in the redemption 
of the whole by the one Blood of Jesus Christ. It is enough to in- 
sist upon the oneness by the one creation, made closer by the one- 
ness in the Incarnation, when whole humanity was taken in to 
God. 

Mr. Chamberlain says very truly that "a vague attach- 
ment to the human race is a poor substitute for the performance 
of the duties of a citizen, and professions of universal philanthropy 
afford no excuse for neglecting the interests of one's own coun- 
try. " He illustrates this point by the followers of the French- 
men (spectre chimeras, Carlyle calls them, who flit squeaking 
and gibbering until oblivion swallows them) who in the early days 
of the French Eevolution " welcomed the human race to their 
Constituent Assembly." These are the men, it is to be remem- 
bered, from whom we get the word "patriot," and who dishon- 
ored its synonym of "citizen." Is it necessary to make the 
antithesis ? Are the two terms antagonistic ? Is not the love of 
man, "philanthropy," consistent with the love of country, 
" patriotism " ? Must the preference he exclusive ? My con ten- 
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tion is that the one is larger than the other, that the oneisahove 
the other, that the one is before the other, that the one is the 
foundation of the other ; that the patriot is first philanthropist ; 
that in the great brotherhood of humanity all are brothers, only 
those are nearest who are in the same home. Patriotism is the 
stronger passion because it is centered upon a narrow sphere ; 
just as a man's love for his family is intensified within the 
limits of his home, although the instinct of love for fellow- 
men is not only not crowded out, but is kept warmer by his home 
affections. 

Preference there will be and ought to be, but not exclu- 
sive preference. What else but perpetual irritations can 
result from the absorbing concentration of all interests and affec- 
tions, which forgets all others but its own ? What sound or safe 
sentiment can be founded upon selfishness ? What clear outlook 
into the broad atmosphere of duty can be had, that is shut in by 
so narrow a horizon ? I am not specially fond of the word 
" altruism," but it seems to mean something to some people 
that no other word expresses ; and if nations are masses of indi- 
viduals, governed and controlled by the same great moral prin- 
ciples, it must be that national selfishness is a sin. Back of all 
lies the truth, I believe, that there are certain common interests 
of humanity which must be considered ; that the advancements 
one at the expense of another means in the long run harm and 
loss to all. There is, to a degree at least, such interdependence 
among the various nations of the earth, for instance in the inter- 
change of the different commodities and products, as to make 
possible the application of the argument from diversity of mem- 
bership in the human body. " If one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it." This seems plainly written in the diver- 
sities of products in different countries — tea and tobacco, cotton 
and wheat, coffee and sugar. What one needs another supplies. 
No one is self-sufficient. 

But if, exclusively, the patriot must disregard all countries 
but one, we have simply a set of divisions of men arrayed 
each one against the other, which must result in a series of 
political Chinese walls. The true patriot is, first of all, a man, 
one of the great brotherhood of humanity, knit in, in the mere 
matter of self-interest, with the human race. And this knitting 
in becomeB more and more intense. So closely are we tied to- 
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gether the world over, that the earth quivers from pole to pole 
when a blow is struck at the equator. The reticulation of electric 
wires is a very network of nerves, thrilling from one end of the 
earth to the other. And the intertwining of commercial rela- 
tions, the touchy question of investments in stocks and bonds, 
make Wall Street and Chicago related to the old lady of Thread- 
needle Street, with a blood relationship of that kind which seems 
to be " thicker than water " or anything else ; by which the finan- 
cial pulse of the world is quickened or retarded. This is the mere 
material and monetary reason of self-interest ; but in the long 
run battening on the adversity of another nation impoverished 
by war, by failure of crops, by any misfortune, does not fatten 
any nation in a healthy way. Patriotism is inclusive pref- 
erence rather than exclusive. 

But it is preference, and it ought to be, with the intensest, 
extremest jealousy of affection. Let me point out some of its 
dangers and difficulties. In the first place, let it be broadly said 
that the hatred of other countries is, not only not the only sign, 
but it is no sign at all, of the love of our own. It is neither nec- 
essary nor natural for a man to show his love for his mother or 
his wife or his daughter, by being a misogynist in his feeling 
toward all other women in the world. On the contrary, all 
womanhood, whose ideal is realized to him in these dearer rela- 
tions, takes on more dignity and more attractiveness in his eyes. 
Our own national pride and affection ought to lead to respect for 
all other patriotism ; ought to breed kindly feeling toward every 
country which inspires similar feelings in her citizens. National 
rivalries, national jealousies, must be and will be ; and they are 
more natural and more keenly felt between nations of similar civil- 
izations. But that a man must hate any other country in order 
to show his love for his own, or that the love of the one is shown 
at all by the hatred of the other, is false to nature and to reason. 

Of all so-called patriotic hatreds the attempt to foster Ameri- 
can hatred of England is the most unpardonable and the most 
unnatural. When one recalls the obstinacy of George III. and 
Lord North in their stupid and tyrannical treatment of the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century, the first thing to 
realize is, that that was settled more than a century ago, and 
is an issue too long dead and buried to be worth digging up 
to-day. The outcome was for us the splendid establishment 
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of this government by a series of heroic deeds and by the 
assertion of great principles of jn3tice, which hare lifted 
us to the proud position of England's rival and England's 
equal, in all that makes for national greatness. And the outcome 
for England was the wisdom which Pitt and Fox and Burke con- 
tended for one hundred years ago, and which great numbers of 
the Englishmen of that day believed in; namely, that England 
has been taught the lesson of colonial government which has 
signalized her career since she rallied from the blunders of that 
administration, by the establishment of an empire girdling the 
world with colonies and colonial governments, tied together, as 
this last Jubilee has shown, with bands of steel, with the cords 
of a man, with the nerves of love. She has certainly, as Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier said, " the art of governing," and she learned it 
largely by her experience with us. But the Stamp Act and the 
Boston Tea Party are things of the past and not of the present. 
We rejoice in the liberty which was won by very force of these 
oppressions. We remember them to the honour and glory of the 
wise and brave men who resisted this tyrannical folly, and sealed 
their resistance, not by cheap words of bitterness, but by brave 
words and braver deeds of courage and heroism. We recognize 
them as the pointing fingers of that providential purpose, by 
which God led men who put their trust in Him to carve out with 
the sword the independence of America. We realize that by 
them God " hastened in His time " the inevitable separation of 
this great nation from any sovereignty but its own. But to recall 
them to-day for the sake of creating or continuing prejudice and 
dislike against the England of to-day, with her splendid 
triumphs of imperial extension and colonial administration, on 
the part of the America of to-day, with her glorious development 
of power, is an act whose wickedness is only equalled by its 
folly. Surely we have learned some lessons about this nearer 
home. No greater bitterness ever existed than the bitterness of 
our own civil war. No grosser cruelties were ever charged in any 
war by each side upon the other. The men who fought these bat- 
tles, and the great President under whom the government was 
preserved, pre-eminently Lincoln and Grant, were the first to set 
the example and to urge the importance of wiping out all painful 
memories, and so far as possible blotting out all monuments that 
could perpetuate the horrors of that fratricidal war. And yet 
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there is no lack of honour done to the brave men who won the 
battles of the Union. 

The Hon. A. Oakey Hall, once Mayor of New York, after a 
seven years' residence in London, says that he holds "as 
utter detestation of the British government as any Irish- 
man holds." Most people who know the facts would 
be led to distrust his judgment of the historic em- 
pire of England, from his distorted estimate of the his- 
toric Church of England, that it "was founded on the lust of 
Henry VIII., as well as of a recreant monk, Luther, and an 
apostate nun." But the dangerousness of this misjudgment is 
in the words in which he sums up the extreme possibility of 
detestation, "as much as any Irishman." This is a flavor of 
the old Tweed days, and I am sorry to say it is a flavor to which 
we have been treated rather ad nauseam. A paper called 
the Irish Republic speaks of England as the " arch enemy of 
this country and the sneak-thief of the world." The Knights of 
Labor, with a strong suspicion of this same tattered passion, de- 
scribe England as " a coward in her dealings with nations who 
are her equals, and as a vindictive oppressor and extermina- 
tor of those nations and peoples over which she can dominate 
with impunity." The Irish World quotes from a Chicago 
paper twice in the same number, at length, the statement 
that " England bullied us when we were harassed and 
threatened us when we were in trouble and abused and 
slandered us in season and out of season." At the first 
reading, this is rather amusing. It is so bombastic, so over- 
done, so like the ranting of a poor actor, so vulgar, so violent, so 
exactly like the British jingo in the concert halls of London, that 
the inclination is to toss it into the waste-paper basket with a 
smile. But the trouble with it is that it masks itself behind the 
name of American patriotism, when it is nothing in the wide 
world but a nursing of an old grudge, racial and religious. 

I am not saying that an Irishman in Ireland had not griev- 
ances and has not grievances against the government of England ; 
but when he attempts to infect with his old sores the country that 
has harbored him and given him freedom from English op- 
pression it ceases to be amusing and becomes matter of serious 
concern. 

It is of the first essence of patriotism that it should beget a 
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race of citizens amalgamated into a community of sentiment. The 
phrases that are very frequent in the mouths of men, classifying 
Americans by a qualifying adjective of a national sort, are destruc- 
tive of the best hopes of America. Partly because of youngness, 
partly because of the composite character of our population, we 
are still in the process of forming, as a nation. "We have great 
evils to contend with in unrestricted immigration and in the 
operation of universal suffrage. The former may perhaps be 
controlled by the very demand of those who immigrated to us a 
good while ago, and find themselves either ousted from work or 
reduced in wages by the overplus of labor. The latter is harder 
to correct. If we could have real American manhood suffrage, a 
vote, that is, of no man who has not been an American for 21 
years, either from his birth or from his arrival, a great evil would 
be cured. Meanwhile, recognizing our indebtedness to the toil 
of the Irishman and the thrift of the German immigrant, and 
realizing the splendid service that foreign-born people rendered 
in the Civil War, there ought to be impressed upon them the 
fact that we are all and only Americans ; that patriotism is a 
positive and not a controversial sentiment ; that distinguishing 
epithets and divided interests ought to be laid aside ; and that 
the hatreds and hostilities with which, as living Americans to- 
day, we are not concerned, ought to be buried and forgotten. 

I have dwelt upon this anglophobia for two reasons : First, 
because it is the most prominent form of this mistaken patriot- 
ism, this " exclusive preference," which measures love of one's 
own country by hatred of another ; and, in the next place, be- 
cause, more than any other hatred, it is the most unnatural and 
the most un-American sentiment. It is quite true that, if the 
census of descent were taken as the test, the sons or descendants 
of Englishmen by no means make up the majority of American 
citizens. But there is descent other than that of birth and a 
lineage beside that of blood. The unity of language, literature, 
and law between England and America is a threefold cord that 
cannot be broken. To have our English Bible, our English 
Shakespeare, our English Blackstone all absolutely American in 
reverence and influence outweighs, outvotes and overwhelms all 
questions of racial compositeness. And I am quite sure that 
this is the English feeling more and more. With the large 
mass of English people the oppression of our colonies was un- 
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popular a century ago. Men who were starving and out of work 
by thousands, because there was no cotton to be had from Amer- 
ica, nevertheless were strong sympathizers with the Union in the 
Civil War. The suggestion of forcible insistence in Mr. Cleve- 
land's Venezuelan message stirred but one common feeling of 
horror and surprise throughout England, while at the same time 
the intrusion of advice from the German Emperor was instantly 
and angrily denounced. Hasty and violent utterances in news- 
papers break out from time to time on both sides of the water. 
But the better class of English papers are restrained and, in the 
main, just in their recognition of American rights and princi- 
ples. The loving words of Tennyson express the real feeling 
and the right relation between England and America: 

"Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood. 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round I 
God the tyrant's cause confound ! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
To the great name of England round and round 1 '' 

And while true patriotism does not consist in and does not 
consist with contempt and dislike for other countries, it does not 
consist in boastful blindness about the faults of our country and 
our government. True love is never blind. The truest love sees, 
with its searching intimacy of sight, that so it may correct and 
cure the faults in what it loves best on earth. " It is not fair," 
Mr. Chamberlain says, " to condemn patriotism because it some- 
times degenerates into mad jingoism or into the misplaced senti- 
ment, 'my country right or wrong.'" It is not courage but 
cowardice that makes a blustering braggart of an individual, and 
this is just the element that marks the jingo in national feeling. 
Seen in other people, it is odious even in the eyes of those who are 
tainted with it themselves. The latest explosion of it in the 
German Emperor and his brother Henry has filled the world with 
laughter, not only at the inconsistency which demands, at the 
cannon's mouth, protection in China for the men whom Germany 
has banished from her own soil ; nor only at the thin veiling of 
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the commercial purpose under cover of the advancement of religion, 
"the naked statement," the Guardian calls it, of the alternative 
between a coaling station and the Cross ; but still more at its 
self-consequential assertion, " to declare in foreign lands," Prince 
Henry said to his brother, " to declare in foreign lands the 
gospel of your Majesty's hallowed person, to preach it to 
everyone who will hear it, and also to those who will not hear 
it. This gospel I will have inscribed upon my banner, and 
I will inscribe it whithersoever I go." One instinctively dis- 
trusts a man's own confidence in his loyalty or in his honesty, or 
in his purity, if he boasts of it perpetually. 

Over against this class of men are two sorts of citizens. First, 
the people who see and seek to cure the defects or faults in their 
own government, to advance, that is to say, the best interests of 
their country by removing from it whatever hinders them. Mr. 
Chamberlain calls this class of people in Great Britain " Little 
Englanders," who argue for " a Little England policy of sur- 
render," as against the imperial policy of expansion and exten- 
sion, who make it their business " to look for specks of mud on 
the imperial mantle." No man ever plays this rdle without 
making himself offensive and objectionable to his neighbors, or 
without the risk of becoming something of a prig and a Pharisee 
himself. Nevertheless, it is a fine phase of the finest patriotism. 
And the Spectator's criticism of the one omission in Mr. Cham- 
berlain's address is well put and true. 

" The man who sincerely believes that the nation is acting wickedly, and 
who has the courage to say so, may be mistaken in fact, but it cannot be 
denied that he is acting a patriotic part. If, indeed, his criticism is true, it 
would be impossible to exaggerate the debt of gratitude which the nation 
owes him. Mr. Chamberlain would be the first to admit that Wilberforce's 
crusade against the slave trade was the work of a great patriot ; yet many 
men in his day condemned him as a meddling sentimentalist who wanted to 
injure his country. ... At the same time, let us never refuse the 
praise of patriotism to those who do their best to keep our rule above sus- 
picion. It is of course very irritating to be told that there is a speck of dirt 
on the imperial ermine, to hear that this corner of the mantle is trailing in 
the mud, or that the edge is frayed in one place and rotten in another, but, 
all the same, those who point out these defects are doing good work, and 
unless we heed them, our robe of state will become so soiled and tattered as 
to be a disgrace rather than a glory." 

Sorest and most serious of all these dangerous things that are 
mistaken for patriotism, however, are partisanship, and what I 
may perhaps be pardoned for calling " politicianism." Even at 
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times when great questions of state become the basis of party 
organization, men are easily blinded into thinking that the inter- 
ests of their party and the interests of the nation are convertible 
terms. And when blind devotion to a country means really blind 
devotion to a party, the worst result has been attained. The 
peril is enhanced under such conditions as exist in America to- 
day, when no really great political questions divide the two great 
parties ; when there are gold Democrats and silver Republicans, 
and vice versa; when the tariff can hardly be said to make any 
clear-cut line of separation ; when the main difference is between 
the ins and the outs ; when the old description is realized that 
"party is the madness of the many, for the profit of the few ; " 
when offices and their spoils are the chief ends in view ; when 
personal ownership takes the place of party leadership ; when 
discontent and individual differences hinder the executive from 
executing the will of the people who elected him ; and when the 
will of a majority of voters is not certain to be expressed by the 
votes of those whom they have chosen to represent them. Par- 
tisanship is never patriotism, because true patriotism cannot be 
partisan. West against East, North against South, class legisla- 
tion, agitations of labour to depress capital or of capitalists to op- 
press the labourer, all antagonisms of citizen against citizen, sec- 
tional, local, or of different classes and conditions, are unpatri- 
otic because they hurt the country. And honest as the mere 
party man may be, he is no safe guide, because neither virtue 
nor wisdom nor loyalty is exclusively the property of any single 
party anywhere. Over and over again the safest and soundest 
party is the one not in power ; and the progress of a state is like 
the propelling power of a man in walking — one foot after another. 
Worse than partisanship, even, is the- dangerous element of 
what are called practical politics, the theories and methods of 
the professional politician. The accepted degradation of this 
word is a sad sign of the times. It has, derivatively and inher- 
ently, a higher source and a nobler meaning than patriotism. 
Seeming at first sight to be narrower, it must be interpreted 
upon the fact that the " polis " is the state, which would mean 
that the politician is the statesman. The suggestion of such a 
synonym is a sufficient comment on the deterioration of the 
thought ; because the words are poles apart in " the modern in- 
stance " of the professional politician. It means a man, nowa- 
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days, who adopts as a means of livelihood the management of 
primaries, the running of elections, the distribution of the spoils. 
And yet politics ought to be a profession in the best sense of the 
word. And there is no harm — on the contrary, it is eminently 
legitimate — in a man's making his living out of it. But the 
livelihood ought not to be the only or the first purpose, in 
this or any other profession. And it ought to set itself at 
higher things than the mere manipulation of voters. Its prelim- 
inary studies and its preparatory training ought to be, not in the 
arts of the demagogue, the tricks of the ward-manager, or the skill 
of the wire-puller, bat in the great principles of government ; in 
sociology ; in the problems of labour, of sanitation, of municipal 
administration ; in diplomacy, in international law, in the great 
movements and concerns of organized life. 

Wisest and best of all the marks of a true patriot is the pos- 
session and the practice of an intelligent interest in the public 
affairs of his country. Hopeless in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing majorities of selfish and self-seeking masses of men, 
blindly following a leader to whom they hand over the ex- 
ercise of what is supposed to be their will as expressed by votes, 
too many men of influence and character have withdrawn them- 
selves from all concern in the administration of government. 
And it is the attitude of cowardice and immorality. Conspicuous 
instances of failure in the attempt to bring about a better condi- 
tion of political management are no doubt most discouraging; 
but ultimate and not immediate success is the wise expectation 
of thoughtful men. And, meanwhile, no forlorn hope was ever 
led by the kind of man who loses heart in the face or in the fear 
of failure. And more than that, personal dnty is not measured 
by this rule. A man owes to his country even his life, if the 
sacrifice is demanded ; and he owes the service of his time, his 
intelligence, his interest, his participation in her public affairs. 

It is not merely that political conditions personally affect 
every citizen, but it is more than this, that every branch of occu- 
pation in life can lend something to their improvement. The 
clergyman owes the influence of his religion and his ethical 
standards; the physician, his knowledge of the laws of health; 
the lawyer, his familiarity with legal principles; the tradesman, 
his experience in commercial interests; the farmer, the engineer, 
the labourer, their knowledge of agriculture, and mines, and rail- 
VOL. CLXVI. — NO. 496. 21 
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ways, and toil. And to withhold his contribution to the common 
stock of influence for what is wise and right is an injury to the 
self-interest of the man and an injustice to the state in 
which he is a citizen. " Patriotism," Mr. Chamberlain says, 
"involves the idea of personal sacrifice. Our obligations do not 
end with obedience to the laws and the payment of taxes. We 
give an additional proof of patriotism in taking our full share of 
public work and responsibility, including the performance of 
those municipal obligations, on the due fulfilment of which the 
comfort, the health, and the lives of the community so largely 
depend." "And again, if the country is to be what men think 
it is and know it ought to be, the result can only be reached by 
a general display of public spirit, by the contribution of all to 
the common good, and by efforts to develop the noble side of 
national character, and to cure its defects." It is this thought, 
" the common good," that is expressed in that fine old name, 
" the commonwealth," which does not contain the vulgar sugges- 
tion of mere possessions, but the higher ideal of the common 
weal — the common good. This is the true aim and the true 
ambition of the patriot. Not limited in its largest thought to the 
patria, its duties and its desires will, nevertheless, centre them- 
selves there. Even Mr. Chamberlain's exclusive preference con- 
fesses that " it should not involve the injury of others, but only 
that each nation may legitimately strive to become richer, stronger, 
greater." 

Only let not these be mere material measures of compari- 
son or of competition. There are riches not consisting in worldly 
wealth ; there is strength not summed up in masses of martial 
power ; there is greatness which is not mere bigness of territory 
or population. And the noblest strife among the nations of the 
world is to be rich in the arts and achievements of spiritual and 
intellectual power, strong in the might of justice and purity 
and honour, and great in the magnificent and magnanimous quali- 
ties, moral and civic, of Christian manhood. The cultivation of 
true patriotism will find its finest exercise of legitimate competi- 
tion along such lines as these. And the great heritage which God 
has given to ns Americans, — in the grandeur of our isolation 
from foreign entanglements ; in the possession of a continental 
empire of unlimited extent and unseparated neighborhood ; 
in the heritage of the ancestral examples of the founders of the 
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Kepublic, who stood for a liberty defined and defended by law ; 
for an equality based on actual character and not on accidental 
birth ; for a brotherhood of mutual duties and not of conflicting 
rights, — is our opportunity to accomplish these results. " Upon 
us it must devolve," as my father said to us in College forty-five 
years ago, in one of his masterly orations on the Fourth of July, 
" upon us it must devolve that as our history began it shall go 
on. The wisdom, the moderation, the integrity, the devotion, 
the self-denial, the self-sacrifice of seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-six have made the opening chapters of our history as bard 
to emulate as they are worthy of our emulation. The eyes of 
the whole world are upon us. And we shall shame our sires and 
dispossess our sons if we permit one blot to fall upon the glori- 
ous page that chronicles the wars and brightens with the fame of 
Washington. A wisdom more than human inspired the counsels 
of the founders and framers of our government. The heavenly 
grace which Franklin urged them to invoke was freely poured 
upon their hearts. The Constitution of the United States after 
a trial of all these years, through all the vicissitudes of peace and 
war, of poverty and plenty, of prosperity and adversity, main- 
tains its marvelous equipoise, expands with the expansion of our 
country, strengthens with the multiplication of our inhabitants, 
is equal to every emergency, is superior to every assault, spans 
our wide continent as one triumphal arch, laved at one base by 
the Atlantic and by the Pacific at the other, and sheds on mil- 
lions of free men the light, the peace, the joy, the unity, the in- 
divisibility of perfect freedom, to our children, and our children's 
children, and their children's children, an inheritance forever." 

Wm. Croswell Doane. 



